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to his countrymen to check the career of conquest
and to consolidate the vast possessions they had won,
was accepted by them, and they displayed a genius
in the arts of pacification quite as conspicuous as
their renown in war. They sent out colonists,
especially through Italy, Gaul, and Spain, who
mingled with the native inhabitants, carried with
them habits of industry, gradually induced the na-
tives to devote themselves to agriculture, the arts,
and commerce, and gave them an improved admin-
istration of justice and better local governments.
Moreover, they did not attempt the impossible task
of violently substituting their own laws in place of
the native customs, but allowed the latter to be in
large measure retained. They sought in other ways
to attach their new subjects to their authority, com-
mitted to their hands many of the functions of local
government, encouraged them to enlist in the Roman
armies, and finally bestowed upon them the proud
title of Roman citizens, with all the privileges per-
taining to it. There was, however, at all times, a
gentle pressure for the adoption of the Roman law,
and its vastly superior adaptation to the purposes
of a people seeking to acquire the arts and blessings
of civilisation served to facilitate its reception.

Under these influences the Roman provinces,
especially in Europe, made in the course of five cen-
turies from the time of their subjugation great ad-
vances in civilisation, wealth, and knowledge. Hun-
dreds of cities, many of them large and populous,
arose, great accumulations of wealth were gathered
and the magnificence of the imperial city was